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COST AND MANAGEMENT 


The Routine of an Accounts 
Payable Department 


By W. M. WILSON 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal 








(Before Montreal Chapter, November 25, 1927.) 





HE object of this paper is to give the junior members of 

the Society an outline of the workings of an Accounts 
Payable System which at present controls and records the 
vouchering of approximately 14,000 invoices per month, and 
of the routine followed in compiling the purchase cost on one 
type of order. 

This paper is divided into five sections :— 
Branch House Invoices. 
Head Office Invoices. 
Accounts Payable Department. 
Purchase Costs. 
The Relation. 


1. Branch House Invoices 


In this system the recording and vouchering of the 
Accounts Payable for the Branch Houses and Head Office is 
centralized. The Branch Houses receive invoices from sup- 
pliers, imprint approval stamps thereon, check and approve 
original invoice for calculations, correct, associate the in- 
voice against the purchase order, noting the date of invoice 
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and price thereon, approve the original invoice for “price 
correct,” note the accounting classification and purchase 
terms on the original and duplicate invoice, and forward the 
duplicate invoices to the Accounts Payable Department at 
Head Office where they are filed with the Head Office dupli- 
cate invoices. When the Branch House original invoices are 
approved for receipt of material, or billing to customer, they 
are manifested and forwarded to the Accounts Payable De- 
partment where they are associated with the duplicate in- 
voices which are then destroyed. The original invoices are 
then filed with the Head Office original invoices awaiting 
payment, or are associated with the vouchers when Advance 
Payment has been made. (This phase will be explained in 
detail further on.) 
2. Head Office Invoices 

There are three main types of orders on suppliers— 
shipments to the Company for stock, direct shipments from 
the supplier to customers, and re-shipments wherein the 
material is shipped to the Company and later re-shipped to 
the customer. As the principal buying departments have 
routines adapted to their own requirements for each type of 
order, this paper, for simplicity, refers only to invoices 
applying on General Manufacturing Department stock 
orders. The actual vouchering, however, is the same for 
invoices on all orders. On receipt of suppliers’ invoices the 
General Purchasing Department performs the operations 
already outlined in the Branch House Section, forwarding 
the original and duplicate invoices to the Filing Section of 
the Accounts Payable Department and the cost copy, in the 
~ case of foreign shipment, to the Customs Department. 


3. Accounts Payable Department 

On receipt of the original and duplicate invoices, the 
duplicates are filed alphabetically by payment terms in the 
duplicate invoice section of the invoice cabinet, and the 
original invoices are turned over to the Receipt of Material 
Section for association with the receiving entry and appro- 
val. When approved, the original invoice, with receiving 
entry permanently attached, is returned to the Filing Sec- 
tion, associated with the duplicate invoice and filed in the 
original invoice section of the invoice cabinet. Foreign 
duplicate invoices are destroyed ; domestic duplicate invoices 
are forwarded to the General Purchasing Department with 
the cost noted thereon. 
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There are four standard payment dates during the 
month, the 10th, 15th, 20th and 25th, termed as follows: 

Class A—10th: Discount and net invoices 16th to end 

of previous month. 

” A—25th: Discount and net invoices 1st to 15th 
of current month. 

” B—15th: Discount and net invoices of previous 
month. 

”  C—20th: Net invoices of previous month for 
which no special terms have been 
arranged. 

” $—Strictly special payments throughout the 
month. 

About four days prior to a payment due date the dupli- 
cate invoices that are still incomplete, and the completed 
original invoices, are withdrawn from the payment file and 
collated by suppliers in account classification order. The 
duplicate invoices are included in the payment because they 
are due and must be paid to obtain the discount, and they 
are classified to the Advance Payment Account, suffixed by 
the proper classification. Payment is not made from the 
duplicate invoice in the case of Class “C” payment as this is 
a strictly net payment, and payment is withheld until com- 
pletion of the invoice. 

The invoices, attached to a collating slip, are turned 
over to the comptometer operators who compile the 
voucher total and summarize the invoice amounts according 
to account classifications. The classification summary must 
balance with the total of the voucher. The invoices are then 
sorted into date order, and with the summary are turned 
over to the typist who types in numerical order on the 
voucher Register (Exhibit No. 1), the voucher number, sup- 
plier’s name, net amount, and amount charged to the Ad- 
vance Payment Account. The typist then types on the 
voucher set-up the supplier’s name, address, date and 
amount of invoice, grand total, credits and contra charges, 
sub-total, discount, net total and voucher number. This 
set-up consists of— 

Combined cheque and voucher detail form. 

Voucher form. 

Advance Payment Voucher form (Used in the case of 
Advance Payments only). 

Recapitulation form. 

Alphabetical file form. 
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The voucher, recap and alphabetical file copies are iden- 
tical in make-up; the Advance Payment form is coloured dif- 
ferently to emphasize that the voucher is incomplete; the 
combined cheque and voucher detail form is, of course, 
printed on safety paper. 

When typed, the voucher is checked for correctness by 
the comptometer operators, who approve the voucher 
cheque form. The Voucher Distribution Clerk posts the 
voucher number and net amount to the record card (Exhibit 
No. 2), covering the supplier’s account, which is filed alpha- 
betically in a cabinet of the visible index type, and approves 
the voucher cheque form. The voucher auditors audit the 
vouchers, check the invoices for approvals, discounts, etc., 
and approve the voucher cheque forms if in order. The 
approval of the Financial Department is secured as to credit 
standing on the voucher cheques on Advance Payments. 

The vouchers, with alphabetical file copy, are turned 
over to the Filing Section which files the alphabetical file 
copy for reference purposes. On completed vouchers the 
invoices are stapled to the voucher copy and the voucher is 
placed in the completed voucher file in numerical order. 
Advance Payment vouchers are filed alphabetically until 
completed. 

The approved voucher cheques are listed twice daily on 
triplicate recapitulation forms (Exhibit No. 3) in numerical 
order; two copies with voucher cheques attached are for- 
warded to the Cashier who receipts and returns one copy 
which is filed. The recapitulation voucher form is attached 
to the remaining recap form (Exhibit No. 3) and they are 
checked to the Voucher Register (Exhibit No. 1) by the 
Voucher Register Clerk to ascertain that the amounts typed 
thereon are correct, and twice a week the Voucher Register 
Clerk prepares a summary of the recaps (Exhibit No. 3) 
and forwards to the Tabulating Department where cards 
are punched for the total amount charged to each classifica- 
tion on each voucher. The totals of the summaries are car- 
ried forward and at the end of the month must agree with 
the total Accounts Payable entered on the Voucher Register 
(Exhibit No. 1), and also with the total figure tabulated by 
the Tabulating Department. 

At the end of the month the Tabulating Department 
prepares a detailed statement from the punched cards show- 
ing the voucher number, the account classification and the 
amount debited or credited thereto on each voucher, and 
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from this statement prepares a summary of the total 
amount debited or credited to each classification in account 
order. As already mentioned, the net total (debits less 
credits) of this summary must agree with the total of the 
voucher amounts entered on the Voucher Register. In 
addition, the amount charged to Advance Payments Ac- 
count on the tabulated summary must agree with the total 
Advance Payment Account charges typed on the Voucher 
Register by the typist. 

The Bookkeeping Department post from the summary 
direct to the accounts and credit Accounts Payable Account 
with the net difference between the debits and credits. 
Clearing Advance Payment Account 

As the Advance Payment vouchers are completed the 
vouchers are audited and placed in the completed voucher 
file. The Advance Payment voucher form is approved and 
turned over to the Tabulating Department. At the end of 
the month the Tabulating Department prepares a detailed 
statement from the punched cards and a summary as 
previously explained. From this summary the Bookkeeping 
Department debit the account classifications and credit Ad- 
vance Payment Account with the total. Advance Payment 
items incomplete prior to the current month are also tabu- 
lated and debited to the account classifications and credited 
to Advance Payments. This procedure is followed for Mer- 
chandise Investment purposes and the journal entry is re- 
versed the following month as the Advance Payment will 
be properly cleared on completion of the voucher. 
Miscellaneous 

The balance in Accounts Payable Account is proven as 
follows :—When the Cashier forwards cheques to suppliers 
they are recapped, a copy of the recap is forwarded to the 
Accounts Payable Department and the Voucher Register 
Clerk posts the recap number in the Voucher Register 
(Exhibit No. 1) opposite the voucher number. At the end 
of the month a tape is taken of the open items, the total of 
which must agree with the total of the cheques held by the 
Cashier and also the balance of Accounts Payable Account. 
Duplicate Payments 

The following are a few precautions used to guard 
against duplicate payments: 

On all orders the date of invoice and price is noted on 
the Purchasing Department copy of order. 
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Invoices on stock orders must be associated with ap- 
proved receiving entries. 

Invoices on direct orders must be associated with ship- 
ping and charge ticket for billing to customer. The date 
and amount of supplier’s invoice is noted on the shipping 
and charge ticket which is also stamped “Billed” when 
billing is issued. 

Duplicate invoices dated prior to the current month are 
the object of a special check before payment is made. 


Unaudited Journal Entry (Unpaid Invoices) 

At the end of the month an unaudited journal entry is 
prepared of unpaid invoices on hand. This journal entry is 
reversed the 1st of the following month as the accounts will 
be charged when the invoices are paid through the Accounts 
Payable journal entry. The details of the unaudited journal 
entry also provide figures for estimating payments for the 
following month. 


Estimated Payments Report 

A report is prepared on the 10th of the current month 
estimating the payments for the month. The report is 
divided into three periods, 1st-10th, 11th-20th, 21st to end 
of month. The figures for the first period are actual, com- 
piled from the payments made in that period. The figures 
for the second period are taken from the unaudited cover- 
ing invoices on hand due in that period, plus a percentage 
to allow for invoices not received. The third period is based 
on the 1st period as far as the main payment is concerned, 
and on figures from the unaudited covering other payments 
due in that period, plus a percentage for invoices not re- 
ceived. This report also includes estimates for payroll, 
freight, duty, taxes, etc. 


Inventory 

In the month in which the Annual Inventory is taken 
the Accounts Payable Department includes in that month’s 
vouchering all invoices received covering prior or current 
liabilities. 

An unaudited inventory is taken at the close of voucher- 
ing, prepared on inventory sheets, of any unpaid invoices 
and expenses or services for which invoices have not been 
received. This inventory is debited to the various mer- 
chandise or expense accounts. The journal entry is re- 
versed the ist of the following month. 
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After the Accounts Payable and Unaudited Journal 
Entries have been posted the balance in the Advance Pay- 
ment Account is cleared and charged to the merchandise 
accounts and an actual Goods in Transit inventory is taken, 
prepared on inventory sheets, of all advance payments for 
which material has not been received or billing rendered to 
customer. This inventory is charged to Advance Payment 
Account and credited to the merchandise accounts. Both 
of these journal entries are reversed the first of the 
following month. 

4. Purchase Costs 

In the case of domestic suppliers, transportation and 
other charges, when applicable, are added to the invoice 
cost on the supplier’s duplicate invoice which is forwarded 
to the Purchasing Department. In the case of foreign sup- 
pliers, duty, transportation and other charges, when appli- 
cable, are added to the invoice cost on the cost copy of the 
supplier’s invoice which is forwarded to the Purchasing De- 
partment. This department extends the cost to a unit 
basis, records the unit cost on the purchase order and for- 
wards the unit cost on a cost slip to the departments order- 
ing the material for costing purposes. 


5. The Relation 

Accounts Payable and Correct Cost results are related 
only when the employees of the department perform their 
work in an intelligent manner. It is so easy to work 
mechanically, to regard, from constant association with 
large amounts, a $1,000.00 invoice in the same light as a 
$10.00 invoice, to make errors of omission, etc. In this 
regard it is the duty of every supervisor to instil a “pride of 
work” feeling in the minds of those reporting to him; to see 
that they know every phase of the work and to keep them 
interested in the work of the department. 


Question 

“What verification have you that all material received 
into stock and included in your inventory at the end of that 
period has been properly set up in your Accounts Payable 
liability as of that date?” 


Answer 
When orders are placed on suppliers, stock record and 
receiving entry forms which are part of the order set-up, 
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are forwarded to the Receiving Room. When the material 
is received the stock record forms go with the material to 
the Stockroom where one copy is retained and the other 
initialled and forwarded to the department ordering material 
for posting to stock cards. The receiving entry is for- 
warded to the Accounts Payable Department where it is 
associated with the original invoice which is vouchered and 
included in the Accounts Payabie journal entry. Receiving 
entries for which no suppliers’ invoices have been received 
are costed and listed in the unaudited inventory and included 
in the unaudited journal entry. 





NEW BOOKS 


How to Read a Profit and Loss Statement. By Herbert 
G. Stockwell, Certified Public Accountant (Pa. & N.Y.); 
member of the firm of Stockwell, Wilson and Linvill; mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bar; author of “How to Read a 
Financial Statement.” Published by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th Street, New York. 411 pages, $4.50. 


This is a companion book to the previous one by the 
same author entitled ‘““How to Read a Financial Statement.” 
The arrangement of the two books corresponds, so far as 
the author found practicable. The new book covers its sub- 
ject exhaustively, and is illustrated with forty-one sample 
statements. It is of value to the accountant, the investor 
and the executive. Chapters on “Cost of Sales,” and “Cost 
Essentials in Profit and Loss Accounts” will appeal especi- 
ally to the cost accountant. Both Mr. Stockwell and the 
Ronald Press are to be congratulated on this excellent work. 








COST ACCOUNTING RECOGNIZED 





OST Accounting is becoming known outside of its own 
particular field. The Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America recently referred to a good cost system as an 
essential of a sound manufacturing enterprise. A Canadian 
appraisal company mentions the services of cost experts in 
connection with a proper valuation. Such recognition by 
outside organizations is proof that costing has established 
itself, and it also helps to widen still further the field of 
usefulness. 
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Time and Motion Study 


By CARL B. PROSSER 
Consulting Cost Accountant 








(Before Toronto Chapter, January 11, 1928.) 





N time and motion study I have been allotted a subject 
which is of vital importance to all manufacturers and 
should be a matter of grave concern to them. Personally I 
consider it the most important factor in the economical 
functioning of any industry. How many realize it? 

This subject covers such a wide field of study that one 
might discuss indefinitely various features connected there- 
with that have come to his personal observation or knowl- 
edge and still not touch upon certain experiences, problems 
or studies with which you have been respectively identified. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it might be more beneficial in 
a general way if we were to have an open discussion on the 
subject and for you to bring up situations in which you are 
or have been interested. By this means you will have the 
benefit of the knowledge of much greater talent than myself 
that I see before me. This will also, by the way, give me 
the opportunity of abbreviating my remarks for which, as I 
proceed, I do not doubt for a moment that you will be pro- 
foundly grateful, but I shall also, and we will, therefore, split 
50-50. 

Time and motion study may readily be discussed 
separately as Time Studies and Motion Studies. They are 
in one sense separate, as wasted time does not by any means 
always involve waste motion, and in another sense they are 
indispensably linked together in that waste or unnecessary 
motion is waste time and a saving of this motion a saving 
of time and money. 

What is the object of a Time and Motion Study? It is, 
of course, to make an intensive study of various operations, 
to detect any unnecessary time spent in connection there- 
with that can be eliminated, to instruct the operator as may 
be required, to study each and every movement connected 
with the operation with a view of shortening or eliminating 
it, and after repeated trials, when the investigator has 
thoroughly satisfied himself that no further short cut can 
possibly be effected, definite time limits are established for 
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these operations in future, and they may be placed on a 
piece work, premium or bonus basis. Mind you, there must 
be no mistake made here or it will be obviously disastrous, 
either in allowing too much time limit to the detriment of 
the business, or too low a limit reacting to the discourage- 
ment of the operator. Every possible precaution must, 
therefore, be taken to definitely ascertain the least time in 
which it is possible to perform given operations, after all 
superfluous motions have been discontinued. I lay great 
stress on this advisedly. 


To be very successful in Time and Motion Studies, one 
must of necessity have a good knowledge of mechanical 
engineering. He should in fact be a graduate mechanical 
engineer. Technical matters are constantly arising in which 
this knowledge is indispensable. For instance, say an 
operator is turning down a piece of steel on a lathe. We 
should be able to determine if he is taking a sufficiently deep 
enough cut to enable the operation to be completed as 
quickly as possible with due regard for safety. Some of us 
may have felt the handicap of lack of this knowledge, but if 
we have always been keenly interested in the work in the 
shops we naturally must have become familiar with stand- 
ard operations. I know some prominent successful investi- 
gators in Canada and the U.S. and they are graduate engi- 
neers—each requiring high remuneration, but their services 
are always in demand. This does not, however, prevent we 
amateurs from accomplishing much good in this direction. 
We can be successful only by training our powers of obser- 
vation. When going through the shop, stop and study vari- 
ous operations. Ask yourself what lost time can be elimin- 
ated here, and after careful study, nine times out of ten, and 
often the full ten times, you will see some short cut in the 
work. For instance, in a large steel plant in which I was 
engaged a short time ago—not on Time and Motion Study, 
but on other work, while walking through the shops my 
attention was forcibly drawn to a man at a machine shear- 
ing small steel bars, etc., where several could very well have 
been handled in place of one at a time. 


It required no ability to detect this waste time, it was 
merely trained observation. Again, in a large plant in the 
manufacture of steam fittings, observation showed that by a 
simple change in the method of facing the seat of a large 
valve the operation which formerly took half an hour was 
reduced to 18 minutes. 
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It is surprising how the studious use of our powers of 
observation, interest and concentration will enable us in a 
short time to make it almost impossible to go through a 
plant without remedies for certain lost motion suggesting 
themselves. A man may be unloading or passing coal, say. 
He is working diligently but not accomplishing much. We 
note that he is not handling the shovel properly or is not 
digging into the coal efficiently. If he is not doing this work 
properly he is over-exerting himself and not accomplishing 
what is possible. Again, in any work of this nature the 
workman may be using the wrong type of shovel, and a little 
study, and possibly experiments, in the various types of 
shovels for various purposes will be found advantageous. 

A trained expert investigator can go to an operator on 
a machine, explain to him how the work can be done more 
rapidly, and asking the operator to stand back and watch 
him, is able to take the machine and himseif perform the 
work in the desired manner. . 

All operations on each piece are charted after careful 
study and experiments. If one plant can perform the 
various operations in certain definite charted time limits, 
other plants along similar lines can achieve similar results 
with similar equipment. If the equipment should be im- 
proved it is of course the duty of the investigator to suggest 
such improvements to the management. I am told that the 
works of the Ford Motor Co. are one of the best examples of 
the beneficial results of charting each individual operation. 
If an operator is unable to perform his work in the allotted 
time, he must make room for a quicker man. This is abso- 
lutely essential because he will hold up the next and follow- 
ing operations down the line, and the results of one man’s 
slowness will be far reaching and very injurious. 

We may notice when going through the shops that con- 
siderable time is spent in placing heavy castings into posi- 
tion on respective machines and find that an overhead run- 
way with a chain block will save a vast amount of time. I 
have personally seen large sums of money saved through 
efficient overhead runways with hoists and equipment, and 
also the carrier systems, whether endless belts or steel roll 
conveyors, constantly taking materials from one operation 
to another. I would, therefore, strongly urge upon you the 
study of your plants in this regard as I am convinced that 
the majority of plants can be materially improved by the 
introduction or extension of this plan. 
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A great fault in many plants has been found to be in 
the necessity of moving materials too far from one opera- 
tion to the succeeding, and in such cases a re-arrangement 
of the machines will be found to result in considerable 
economy. We must always bear in mind that the work 
must be carried through the respective operations from 
start to finish without the slightest unnecessary delay. 

The lay-out of the shops will have much to do with 
economical operation. A properly constructed plant is on 
one floor, with possibly mezzanine floors, to and from which 
work could be quickly elevated or lowered by cranes. This, 
of course, saves a great deal of lost time and money in the 
use of elevators. I am prepared to admit that on account 
of the location in many of our cities the cost of land may 
prohibit this plan, necessitating the erection of the building 
upwards various floors, but this is nevertheless, in the ma- 
jority of cases, a misfortune and source of loss to such 
manufacturer. 

Buying human service, whether of labourer, skilled 
worker or men in any capacity, is the hardest problem the 
manufacturer has to face. Men prefer to sell their time 
rather than their labour and to perform in that time what- 
ever quantity and quality of work they consider proper. 
The great error in buying labour is to attempt to standard- 
ize the method of payment without adequately studying and 
standardizing the operation. 

Any scheme of management must be beneficial alike to 
employer and employee or it will failk A workman will not 
willingly follow instructions unless he is convinced that 
obedience will be to his advantage. We cannot force him 
to do it, and usually in the beginning he is quite hard to 
convince. Once we have convinced him to try his best and 
have trained him to accomplish his operation as desired, we 
must keep absolute faith with him. We must strictly main- 
tain the standards of equipment and service by which he is 
enabled to perform the prescribed work. Having set a task, 
we must not increase it unless at the same time we improve 
the method of doing it. We have seen many good and 
promising attempts made to standardize operations and rate 
them, result in disastrous failures because the investigators 
were evidently considering the situation from the viewpoint 
of the advantage to the manufacturer only with an apparent 
utter disregard for the benefit of the workman. We must 
take the workman into consideration in the division of 
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profits, and he is entitled to it. The manufacturer cannot 
hope to increase profits through reduction of costs unless 
operators who are responsible for this achievement also 
benefit to some extent. It is the psychology of human 
nature and cannot be altered. If when setting time limits 
we have made a mistake in favour of the workman we must 
abide by the error until an opportunity offers to improve 
the method of performance or otherwise adjust it satis- 
factorily. 

Stop watch studies of various operations will bring 
serious time losses to the light immediately. Say, with our 
stop watch and revolution counter we determine the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute of a piece of steel being 
machined. We should be aware from engineering know- 
ledge the approximate rate of speed with which the work 
should be done. We will probably find that the number of 
revolutions are not what is possible and will instruct the 
operator to speed up the machine. He will, no doubt, pro- 
test, for the human element is always at work, but we 
insist and the work proceeds much more rapidly. 

Take another simple case; one of folding cloth in a 
certain plant. The investigator soon saw that few of the 
girls observed the same sequence of motions all the time, 
but all took two steps to the right to secure their cloth, 
returned to their tables, folded the cloth and deposited it on 
another pile two steps to the left. That had always been 
the practice; no one had ever thought to question it, but 
the investigator saw the waste motion connected with it the 
first day. After many experiments with several folders he 
re-arranged the tables so as to cut out 4 of the 8 steps each 
piece had cost. Next he analyzed and timed the detail 
motions in folding, determined the swiftest and easiest way 
to perform each, and made the sum of these the standard 
method of folding. With the same force and equipment 
that department is delivering twice its former output and 
congestion has disappeared. 


Wasted Steps Are a Great Source of Lost Time 


Opposition will invariably be encountered from superin- 
tendent and foremen. We have no doubt all experienced 
it. They resent any innovation, possibly because they had 
not thought of it themselves or possibly because they are 
convinced that the old methods are the best. This opposi- 
tion may, of course, be readily overcome by laying the 
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matter before the management, who are behind us in our 
endeavours. I have personally, however, found it a much 
better plan to cultivate the good will of these men, to con- 
vince them, according to their respective personal character- 
istics, of the necessity of the undertaking and the advantage 
to all concerned if brought to a successful conclusion. We 
will by this means shortly have their co-operation, which is 
so essential in work of this nature. 

We cannot confine Time and Motion Studies to factories. 
In a certain office employing 140 clerks an investigation was 
undertaken to determine the best way of performing the 
ordinary function of the office. Stop watch studies of the 
entry clerks showed that a reasonably continuous perform- 
ance of their duties would cut 2 hours a day from the time 
consumed. These 2 hours were taken up in conversation, 
in reading newspapers, and in many unnecessary move- 
ments. It was further revealed that varying methods of 
handling their work caused loss of many minutes. Experi- 
ments were made, better methods of handling and filing the 
work established, all details analyzed and the best way 
determined for each. 

Stop watch study of stenographers showed similar loss 
of time. Repeat operations were tested to determine the 
normal maximum number of lines to be written in a time 
unit of 6 minutes. Most of the operators accomplished 40% 
additional work when placed under instructions and freed 
from hindrances. Much of the lost time had been due to 
conversations, visiting, bad arrangement of machines and 
light, and poor equipment. Many of the operators were not 
sitting at the proper height for their machines. These 
defects were adjusted, desks were arranged in a better 
manner, which reduced steps, improved types of typewriter 
chairs installed, and the machines in use were standardized. 
Throughout this investigation the health of the clerks was 
considered. The possibility of physical or nervous strain 
was rigidly eliminated and a normal requirement was 
adopted throughout with due regard for periods of rest. 
Yet after a period of investigation and re-organization, 85 
clerks and stenographers did the work formerly done by 140, 
simply by doing each operation in the best way. 

Permit me to say that when undertaking a Time and 
Motion study it is next to impossible to advise the pro- 
spective client of the probable length of time such investiga- 
tion must consume and it would be unwise to hazard a guess. 
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This work requires intensive study and possibly many ex- 
periments before a satisfactory basis is determined. During 
the progress of this study the investigator will probably be 
the hardest working man in the organization and the man 
carrying the greatest mental strain. This work essentially 
demands doing it well or not at all. The investigation may 
occupy months, a year or over, but when completed the 
profits derived from the study will amply repay the expense 
incurred. I would advise, therefore, that if your clients 
insist upon some information of the relative time required 
for the investigation you endeavour to show them logically 
just why this simply cannot be done with any degree of 
accuracy. 
Need I continue? ete. 





A COSTLY ERROR IN COSTS 


In his address to Toronto Chapter last November, John 
E. Goldring, comptroller of the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, recited the following instance showing the need 
for knowing your costs before going after volume. 

“While at lunch a few days ago with an officer of one 
of the large concerns in the United States, the conversation 
turned to manufacturing. ‘It is surprising,’ said he, ‘the 
number of manufacturers that are running along from year 
to year making money on some lines of their product and 
losing money on others, and as the natural tendency is to- 
ward a greater increase in the non-profitable business, these 
manufacturers do not awaken to this situation until it is 
too late.’ 

“He recited the following story. A certain manufacturer 
made an arrangement whereby he would supply a particular 
line of his product and specified prices according to quanti- 
ties ordered. The merchant prepared his sales campaign, 
spent considerable money in an extensive advertising pro- 
gramme extending over the whole country. The sales were 
much greater than anticipated. The manufacturer in turn 
was given so much business that it really put him out of 
business. The merchant had accepted these orders and was 
forced to go out and pay much higher prices, overtime being 
necessary to have quick deliveries. The results were that 
both the manufacturer and the merchant lost considerable 
money. This is not the whole story. The widely advertised 
price of this commodity affected the trade of other manu- 
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facturers and merchants selling this line, and the total dam- 
age to the trade generally was therefore fairly widespread.” 


“T wonder if they had a cost accountant, if so he either 
had sleeping sickness, or had not been consulted.” 


In concluding his address, Mr. Goldring described in 
some detail how a big concern was rescued from difficulty 
by the joint aid of its bankers, and outside engineers, 
resulting in new management and careful budgeting. This 
was covered in our report of Mr. Goldring’s address in our 
January issue. “This remarkably successful solution of a 
most difficult industrial problem,” concluded Mr. Goldring, 
“was due :— 


1. To the management which recognized the difficulty 
of the situation and sought advice and acted upon 
it. 

2. To the engineers who made so exhaustive a study 
of the conditions surrounding this particular in- 
dustry and who analyzed ‘he various assets of the 
company so intelligently. 


3. To the budget which developed the possibility of a 
definite income from a reasonable sales anticipation 
and which provided a method for protecting the 
expected earnings by a copper riveted system of 
control. 


4. To the new chief executive who possessed the ability 
and the courage to make both the plan of operating 
reorganization and the budgetary control system 
function. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Number 104—Cost accountant wanted for pulp and 
paper company in northern Ontario town. Should be young 
man with some years’ experience in senior cost work. Will 
be under direction of company’s general accountant. 
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The Cost of Fire Insurance 


By W. A. THOMPSON 
Manager for Canada, Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society 








(From an address before the Insurance Institute of Toronto, 
February 16, 1928.) 





NSURANCE rates charged the public must take into 
account the necessity for providing in themselves a 
margin of profit and the fact that the business at the mo- 
ment can, as it happens, bring the interest on its accumulat- 
ed funds into the matter, if an underwriting loss has been 
made, does not alter the fundamental fact that the sound- 
ness or otherwise of the business can only be measured by 
whether or not the rates fixed in themselves can satisfy the 
“worth while” of labour and the “worth while” of capital 
and provide a satisfactory margin of economic rent. 
There is another point to which I would like to make 
brief reference before I conclude and that is the question 
whether the cost of our business can be economically justi- 
fied or not. Now, insurance is, I think, the only business 
which voluntarily gives to the public details of its costing 
system, with the result that many of the public and also 
some who should know better say that forty odd cents spent 
in operating costs out of every dollar paid by them in 
premiums is much too high a figure. If, however, the public 
could be put in possession of the costing details of each 
dollar they spend when purchasing a manufactured article 
they would probably be somewhat surprised to find that a 
considerably higher proportion of their dollar than forty 
cents represented operation costs, and if the middlemen’s 
and retailer’s profit was added to these operation costs (as 
insurance does in its forty odd cents expense ratio) the 
result would be more surprising still. In fact they would 
invariably find that the inherent value of the manufactured 
article represented not a great many cents out of their 
dollar, and in view of the searchlight of publicity which the 
Government directs on insurance by collecting and publish- 
ing the full costing details of the business, it might be as 
much in the public interests if they compiled and tabulated 
the ratio which the actual cost of all articles bears to the 
prices which the public have to pay for them. If such a 
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thing could be done I am certain that the inherent value of 
very few articles would be found to be anything like that 
of insurance where it is normally around fifty cents in the 
dollar. However, as things are the Government does not 
say to the manufacturer that he should reduce his costs and 
his profits or that the middlemen and retailer get too big a 
share of profit out of the article, since they realize that 
under the economic laws of supply and demand prices will 
regulate themselves and that the price charged must be 
adequate to meet all economic laws. This is equally true of 
and should be recognized in the insurance business. 


Another economic factor not to be lost sight of in the 
matter of the forty odd cents expense ratio is that it is 
spread over a large body of workers in the business, each 
of whom is an economic unit in the State. You cannot get 
away from the truth that the labourer is worthy of his hire 
—the “worth while’ of labour must be satisfied in insur- 
ance as in any other business. All business is interknit and 
the prosperity of each and of the State is best achieved by 
the prosperity of all. Huge fortunes are not earned by 
workers in the insurance business to anything like the same 
extent as they can be and are in many other branches of 
trade and commerce. Insurance companies do not pay 100 
per cent. bonuses on salaries as some other financial interests 
are seemingly able to do out of their earnings. Our insur- 
ance business is not in any way extravagantly conducted 
considering its many ramifications and the extent to which 
it enters into each and every activity of life. Its value can 


- only be measured by the quality of the service it renders. 


It is something more than a commercial undertaking, and 
the interests of the policy-holders and of the companies or 
the agents are not antagonistic nor conflicting as is too often 
implied by unthinking people. This is an important char- 
acteristic of insurance that never should be lost sight of, 
and the more it is understood the greater will be the possi- 
bilities of real success rewarding our labours, a success not 
measured by material standards alone but by ethical 
standards also. The growth and development of the insur- 
ance business has been and must continue to be concurrent 
with the growth and expansion of the economic interest of 
the State, and it can fulfil its purpose without any govern- 
ment or bureaucratic control if it only makes its service full, 
adequate and spontaneous. 
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Developments in Engineering 
Education 


By J. A. COOTE 


Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
McGill University 








(Reprinted from the McGill News) 





NE of the disturbing factors in engineering and edu- 
cational circles during the last six years has been the 
surplus of engineers. The over supply became evident in 
the post-war slump, but it would have appeared earlier had 
the war not intervened. During the last two or three years 
the fact of the over supply has been emphasized and young 
men have been deterred from entering the engineering pro- 
fession. Just at present there is a shortage, probably due 
to the decrease in the numbers entering, but the shortage 
will soon be turned into a surplus if the universities begin 
turning out engineers again at pre-war rates. 

While our natural resources were being developed and 
public works were being built at a constantly increasing 
rate, great numbers of engineers could be absorbed, but 
when such work dwindled to almost nothing old engineers 
found themselves out of employment and new ones could find 
few, if any, openings. After a period of depression, Canada 
seems to be entering on a period of prosperity, but even a 
large measure of prosperity will not bring back such a 
period of development as was witnessed in the decade before 
the war. 

There are two ways of dealing with the situation, by 
reducing the number of men training for the engineering 
profession or by opening new avenues of usefulness to them 
upon graduation. It is doubtful if anyone would say that 
we have too many men with engineering training in Canada 
at the present time. On the contrary, we have many clear- 
thinking men who are of the opinion that what we need is 
greater and wider application of scientific methods in all 
lines of industry. Our engineering graduates with the 
training that they get along scientific lines should be the 
ones to make this contribution to industry. The question 
then becomes “how can our engineers best be fitted for this 
task?” 
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During the war, and since, quite a large number of 
engineers found their way into industry, and now they 
occupy executive positions where their talents and contri- 
bution are appreciated. Many of them found themselves 
handicapped by their lack of knowledge of business and of 
business methods, and of those problems that arise where 
the efforts of large numbers of workers have to be co-ordin- 
ated; and while some of them by private study have become 
proficient in these fields, others have found themselves per- 
manently handicapped by this lack. 


It would appear, therefore, that there is a place in 
industry for the engineer with a knowledge of accounting 
and business methods, of economics and of human relations. 
The curriculum in most courses given in the engineering 
schools is overcrowded, so that subjects cannot be added to 
the existing courses unless something is taken away. But 
a close scrutiny of existing courses would indicate that 
there are some things that could be left out in order to 
make room for the new subjects, and that the graduate 
going into industry would be better for the substitution. 


A start has been made at McGill University in the 
Mechanical Engineering Department. For some years a 
course called Works Organization and Accounting, consist- 
ing of one lecture per week throughout the year, was given 
in the fourth year. It was realized that even if the whole 
time in this course were available it would be impossible to 
give students any training in accounting worthy of the 
name. Accordingly, in 1922, the course was divided and 


- Accounting was given in the third year as an alternative to 


Mechanics of Machines; the time allotted being one lecture 
and one problem period of two hours (later increased to 
three hours) per week throughout the year. This gave 
more time for the other part of the course which was re- 
vised, and the name was changed to Industrial Engineering. 


In the next year changes were made in the first and 
second year courses in Shop Methods and the work formerly 
given in the third year was put forward. This enabled the 
course in Industrial Engineering to be advanced to the third 
year, and thus the number of lectures given in the fourth 
year were reduced. A new course, entitled Industrial Ad- 
ministration, consisting of two lectures and a problem 
period of three hours per week throughout the year, was 
put on in the fourth year and made alternative to Thermo- 
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dynamics. This course included organization, plant design 
and layout, lighting and ventilation, factory power, stand- 
ardization, job study, wage payment, personnel relations 
and production control. In order to get time for the problem 
work, the student taking this course spent three hours per 
week less in the mechanical laboratory. 

In 1925 a rearrangement of courses was made, and in 
place of the course in Industrial Administration a new 
course, entitled Industrial Engineering IV., was inaugurated. 
This course starts with a survey of the market for a com- 
modity; the design and location of a plant for its manu- 
facture, including arrangement of equipment, ventilation, 
lighting, etc.; probable operating results for various pro- 
duction ratios; building the organization; financing and 
floating the company. (This includes a short course formerly 
given as Plant Design.) Two short courses are also given 
alternative with Mechanics of Machines in the fourth year. 
In the first term a course of two lectures per week is given 
on Industrial Relations. In the second term a course, called 
Industrial Administration, is given, which consists of a 
lecture and a problem period per week. This course is 
chiefly concerned with the mechanics of administration: 
how to build up the organization; methods of control; 
charts, etc. 

All students in Engineering take courses in Economics 
in the third and fourth years, so that students taking the 
options in Industrial Engineering get the following: 


Industrial Engineering III............... 24 hours | 

Accounting ...............-....-. guia aec tad 96 hours | Third Year 
EATER 24 hours 

Industrial Engineering IV. ............. 120 hours 

Industrial Relations ........... aaa ate 24 hours 

Industrial Administration. .......... ats 48 hours Fourth Year 
a ect iia cecet . 24 hours 


To sum up, students in the third year get a general 
course covering the general field of Industrial Engineering 
and a similar course in Economics, while those who exercise 
their option get a knowledge of the fundamentals of book- 
keeping and accounting so that they should be in a position 
to analyze a financial statement or read a set of books 
intelligently. In the fourth year all students get a further 
course in economic problems, while those who exercise their 
options get a comprehensive course covering the design side 
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of Industrial Engineering with supplementary courses cover- 
ing the problems to be met with in administering an in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

There is no implication that this training is ideal, but 
testimony has been received from graduates as to the value 
of the courses given, and comparison with those given in 
other universities would indicate that they are at least of 
equal value. The number of men taking them at present 
is small, due to very small enrollment in the senior years, 
but with larger numbers in the junior years it is expected 
that in the near future there will be considerable increase. 
It then remains for the graduates from these courses to 
show what contribution they have to make in the field of 
industry. 

The hope is entertained that as numbers increase these 
courses can be strengthened and supplemented by others 
which are not only profitable but necessary, if our graduates 
are to be fully equipped to meet the demands made upon our 
future leaders. A working knowledge of psychology is al- 
most imperative for one who has to handle men, but at 
present there is no opportunity for students to acquire it in 
the regular course. Another very important subject is in- 
dustrial hygiene, and all students would be the better for a 
more thorough grounding in economics and accounting. 

The great problem, as indicated in the beginning, is how 
to make room for these extra subjects. The proper way 
would be to take more time, which means adding a year or 
two years to the course. By the time this branch becomes 
important enough to be made a separate course, perhaps its 
’ possibilities will be realized sufficiently to lead men to give 
an extra year or two in order to qualify themselves for im- 
portant positions. 

The extra time could be utilized in two ways. By 
taking the double course in Arts and Applied Science 
students would get the benefit of modern language study 
and a more thorough grounding in English, economics and 
history. ‘They would also be able to take, at least, a general 
course in psychology. They would then be able to devote 
the time given to economics in the Applied Science course 
to industrial medicine and hygiene. 

The other way would be to take the regular course in 
Applied Science and then to spend one or two years in 
graduate study. The experience gained in actual practice 
during vacations would enable the student to make an in- 
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telligent choice of the field and to concentrate on some line 
of work that he has found to his liking. 

Which of the two methods would give the best results 
would depend somewhat on the temperament and the back- 
ground of the student. It would probably be found that 
each of them had some specific advantages for different 
parts of the field, so that the graduate with the Arts train- 
ing would find his way into those branches of the work 
having to do with the humanities chiefly, while the man 
with the engineering training would naturally find his place 
at the engineering end of industry. 





BUDGET EQUALIZED PRODUCTION 





* IS Figures Made Goodrich Hum,” is the title of an 

article from the pen of Fred Barton of Akron, and 
published in the January 15th issue of “Forbes.” The 
article is based upon the administration of Harry Hough as 
comptroller of the B. F. Goodrich Co. and of his election 
as president of the company. 

“Blizzards step up rubber boot sales and summer speeds 
the tires but the budget levels the output,” writes Barton 
in telling how Mr. Hough established and maintained a 
very effective budget system at the Goodrich plant, whereby 
every department operated under a specific budget. 

Barton describes how Mr. Hough established the Good- 
rich budgetary system and editorializes on the advantages 
of such scientific management of the company. He tells 
how the budget system has equalized production curves on 
various Goodrich products and has effected economies in 
production and sales. He speaks of Mr. Hough as repre- 
sentative of the “new order” of executives in big business 
to-day, and says: “The traditional factory man who knew 
all the customers by name, who knew every bolt and nut 
and workman in the plant, and who could possibly do half 
the intricate processes in the shop, has passed out of the 
picture.” 

The article describes in detail how Mr. Hough worked 
out his budgetary system, and refers particularly to Mr. 
Hough’s judgment on matters of rubber purchases and of 
the favorable position Goodrich has been occupying in this 
respect.—India Rubber and Tire Review. 
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TORONTO 


Toronto Chapter meeting on February 8th was ad- 
dressed by W. A. McCaffrey, Cost Accountant of the Office 
Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Newmarket, on “Cost 
of Distribution and Its Control.” Mr. McCaffrey is a fre- 
quent attendant at the meetings of the Chapter, and there- 
fore was already well known to the members. The busi- 
ness of his company, involving national distribution of 
varied but allied lines, furnished good illustrations for his 
subject, and his address was followed with the closest in- 
terest. It is available for printing in Cost and Management. 


The annual meeting of Toronto Chapter was held in the 
Board of Trade Rooms on February 22. James Turner, 
C.A., Retiring President, occupied the Chair. 


The following Executive was unanimously elected for 
the coming year:— 


Chairman, J. E. Carruthers, Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd.; Vice- 
Chairman, D. C. Patton, Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd.; Secretary, J. R. 
Pidduck, Neptune Meter Co., Ltd.; Treasurer, H. A. Shiach, C.A., Ruth- 
erford Williamson & Co.; J. A. Dunlop, Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limi- 
ted; C. S. Eddis, F.C.A., W. C. Eddis & Sons H. E. Guilfoyle, C.A., 
Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash; Fred Page Higgins, 
F.C.A., Fred Page Higgins & Co.; K. A. Mapp, C.A., Henry Barber, 
* Mapp & Mapp; R. Oaten, Gurney Foundry Co., Limited; E. T. Pointon, 
C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Company; W. G. Pierdon, Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario; A. M. Rae Massey-Harris Co., Limited; 
J. W. Spence, Canadian Kodak Co., Limited; James Turner, C.A., The 
T. Eaton Co., Limited. Nomination for Toronto Representation on 
the Dominion Executive of the Society resulted as follows: C. H. 
Black, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods, Ltd.; J. E. Carruthers, Durant 
Motors of Canada, Ltd.; H. E. Guilfoyle, C.A., Clarkson, Gordon & 
Dilworth; G. H. Houston, Rolph-Clark-Stone, Limited; H. T. Jamie- 
son, H. T. Jamieson & Company; T. S. Jardine, United Drug Co., Limi- 
ted; D. C. Patton, Sangamo Electric Co., Limited; A. B. Shepard 
Thorne Mulholland, Howson & McPherson. 


Following the annual meeting, the regular session was 
held, and the address by T. S. Jardine, of the United Drug 
Co., Ltd., proved to be one of the most thorough and practi- 
cal in the records of the Chapter. Mr. Jardine described 
in detail the cost system used by his company, and its rela- 
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tion to the problems of the business. A comprehensive 
chart illustrating the flow of materials through the factory 
he referred to as the “bible” of his department. Other 
forms in use were also shown to the members. The discus- 
sion which followed was brief but keen. Some members 
claimed that the speaker’s plan was merely job costs set 
alongside a standard cost system, but Mr. Jardine held that 
it was only in the case of decided variations, or new lines, 
that they had to fall back on job costs. 

The annual dinner of Toronto Chapter will be held on 
March 21, in place of the regular meeting scheduled for 
that date. The speaker of the evening will be C. L. Burton, 
general manager of the Robert Simpson Company, Ltd., and 
president of the Toronto Board of Trade. 





‘MONTREAL 





One usually associates the professoriat with the ex- 
pounding of theory—lofty ideal theory, above and beyond 
the ken of the ordinary mortal. Professor J. A. Coote, B.Sc., 
of McGill University, rather dispelled that idea when he 
spoke on “Factory Organization” at our meeting of Febru- 
ary 10th, for the most practical man found very much that 
he could directly apply. Speaking of the organization end 
of business enterprise, Professor Coote stated that while 
the form of the organization is determined by the functions 
involved, the general structure must follow one of two types 
or some combination of them— 

(a) The line or military form, 

(b) The functional form. 

The larger numbers are combinations with the functional 
divisions at the top, determined after careful analysis of the 
particular business. When the form has been determined, 
charts may be made, which if drawn up with consistency and 
care, are of valuable assistance. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty may be encountered in 
the selection of the proper personnel and the building of 
the position to fit the men available. Conditions must be 
the best possible for “The spirit animating the personnel 
is much more important than the form of organization.” 

Slides were shown illustrating various military and 
functional types, emphasizing the advantages and disad- 
vantages encountered in each. 
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At our meeting of February 23rd, the usual staid and 
proper atmosphere was highly charged with political energy. 
All the essentials were present—a handful of the fighting 
brand of politicians; closely contested elections; motions, 
amendments and sub-amendments, and the usual electoral 
accusations. The hitherto worthy and respected Chairman, 
the Secretary and even the guest of the evening, were 
charged with misconduct—manipulation, corruption. How- 
ever, our political aspirants were unique in one respect, in 
that instead of trying to break through to gain their own 
election, each was striving to efface himself for the benefit 
of his competitor—not through fear of responsibility, but 
through genuine regard for the ability of the other—truly 
a most unusual and unprofessional type of politics. But out 
of the strife comes peace, and the slate selected should be 
able to show during the coming session that they are worthy 
representatives of an active and growing membership. 

Mr. F. I. Greenfield, of the Steel Company of Canada, 
who provided the educational item of the evening, spoke on 
the “Application of Factory Overhead in the Steel Industry.” 
His paper was most practical and instructive, and should 
appear in “Cost and Management” in the near future, to 
give opportunity for the close study it requires. 





HAMILTON 

Two meetings of exceptional interest were held during 
the month of February. The Norton Company of Canada, 
Limited, exhibited to the members a film entitled ‘““‘The Age 
of Speed,’ which showed that modern developments of 
speed and power are dependent upon the accuracy with 
which machinery to-day is constructed. Under present-day 
conditions the term “a hair’s breadth,” is no longer a meas- 
ure of closeness, accuracy of production having divided the 
hair’s breadth into many parts. In addition to showing the 
application of precision grinding in many industries, the film 
gave a very complete display of the manufacture of grinding 
wheels and tools, and was equivalent to a plant visit to the 
works of the Norton Company. After the pictures had 
been shown many phases of the industry were discussed 
and illustrated by Mr. P. N. Cooke, who was responsible 
for an extremely enjoyable and profitable evening. The 
film is available for display and is strongly recommended 
to the attention of our Toronto and Montreal friends. 

On February 22nd a plant visit was made to the works 
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of the International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, 
about twenty-five members spending a profitable, if some- 
what tiring, afternoon. There is no doubt that visits of this 
kind are an education to the average cost man who gets 
little opportunity to see the inside workings of factories 
other than his own. The size of the industry, the many 
lines of manufacture which it embraces, astonished our 
members, who were able to see only a portion of the plant 
even during a long afternoon. At the evening meeting a 
very hearty vote of thanks was extendd to the officials of 
the Company for their courtesy. 

The annual meeting of the Chapter was held on the 
evening of Wednesday, February 22nd, when election of 
officers took place. The members discussed many phases 
of the Society’s activities and offered much constructive 
criticism for the consideration of the new executive. Sub- 
sequently the subject of Manufacturing Accounts was intro- 
duced by Mr. Finck and discussed by the members generally. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chair- 
man, S. E. LeBrocq, The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd.; Vice-Chair- 
man, G. E. F. Smith, C.A., Richardson Smith, Ferrie & Co.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. I. Long, C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co.; A. J. Finck, 
Moto-Meter Company of Canada, Ltd.; A. E. Keen, C.A., Thorne, Mul- 
holland, Howson & McPherson; R. E. Love, The Hoover Company, 
Ltd.; A. J. Mouncey, The Norton Company of Canada, Ltd., and H. R. 
Tallman, Canadian Canners, Ltd. 

Representatives to the Dominion Board, in addition to the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, are Messrs. Love and Long. 
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WILL MEET WITH LITHOGRAPHERS 


A Joint meeting of the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and 
the Canadian Lithographers’ Association is being arranged to take 
place in Toronto on March 26th, for the discussion of cost work in 
the lithographing industry. Members are invited to attend. Further 
information may be obtained from the office of the Society, 81 Victoria 
Street, Toronto, Telephone, Elgin 8914. 
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